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New High School at Scotia 


American Education Week Is Widely Observed 


actual work of the 


Widespread cooperation of communities in 
the observance of American Education Week 
from November 16th to 21st has been reported 
Participation of civic or- 
was 


by school officials. 
ganizations and 
general and newspapers presented many articles 
on the accomplishments, needs and programs 
of the schools in their localities. 

An example of effective newspaper coopera- 
tion occurred in Batavia where the daily paper 
printed three pages of articles written by mem- 
faculty describing 


parents’ associations 


bers of the high school 
school work. 

Besides encouraging the visits of parents and 
others to the schools in the daytime, many 
school officials arranged for regular evening 
sessions so that those who could not attend 


school except in the evening, were given an 


opportunity to see schools. 


Batavia was one system that used this plan, 
the pupils of the high school being dismissed 
in the 


evening session that was largely attended by 


afternoon and being recalled for an 
visitors. 

Other 
sessions of classes included: 


that held 
Gloversville, where 
night sessions were held in each school on one 
held 
evening programs showing the accomplishments 
of pupils in music, 
ing; White Plains, where the high school was 
opened for an evening session, followed by an 
informal reception; and LeRoy, where the 
feature of the week was the opening of the 
new $255,000 elementary school. Regular work 
of the grades in this school was carried on 


school systems evening 


evening; Norwich, which also special 


rhetoric and physical train- 
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during the evening so that parents might see 
their children at their classes. 

In New York City radio programs from 
stations WJZ and WGBS were presented by 
the board of education. Regular class recita- 
tions were broadcast each afternoon as a part 
of the programs. 

In Lockport two new elementary schools 
were formally opened. They are the DeWitt 
Clinton and the Emmet K. Belknap Schools, 
the latter named for the highly respected man 
who for many years was superintendent of 
schools in Lockport. 

Niagara Falls officials encouraged visiting 
the schools during the regular sessions and also 
presented an evening program in one of the 
schools. The pupils of the civics classes of 
the Mount Vernon Commercial High School 
prepared and presented programs. Troy High 
School pupils gave talks at elementary schools. 
A program in charge of pupils was also given 
in the Plattsburg High School, the pupils at 
an evening meeting telling about the schools 
and providing entertainment. 

In Hudson the Rotary Club meeting was 
under the direction of Superintendent of 
Schools Montgomery C. Smith. An address 
was given by Dr Charles W. Flint, chancellor 
of Syracuse University. Dr Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools at Rochester, gave 
an address in the Poughkeepsie High School. 
Evening meetings were also held in elementary 
schools in Poughkeepsie. 

These reports are far from complete. They 
are indicative, however, of the means taken by 
schools to create greater interest in the schools, 
and of the cooperation school officials received 
in their efforts. 





O-—— 


The 40-acre plot adjacent to School 69, 
Buffalo, set aside for a city park, has been 
named Houghton Park, in honor of Frederick 
P. Houghton, principal of the school. It was 
largely through Mr Houghton’s efforts that 
the park was made possible. 


The formal dedication of the $500,000 high 
school in Dunkirk took place on November 
30th, with addresses by Dr Thomas E. Finegan, 
formerly Deputy Commissioner of Education 
in this State, and by Frederick R. Darling, 
superintendent of schools at Dunkirk. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Dr William M. Beauchamp, 
Archeologist, Is Dead 


In the death of William M. Beauchamp at 
Syracuse, N. Y. on December 13, 1925, the 
State has lost a venerable and highly respected 
authority on archeology. 

Doctor Beauchamp was born in the village of 
Coldenham, Orange county, on March 25, 1830. 
From early life he devoted much of his time to 
the study of the New York Indian, both of 
the past and present, and gave the knowledge 
and data gained in his researches to the citizens 
of the State through a number of bulletins 
published by the New York State Museum. 
These include: Aboriginal Chipped Stone Im- 
plements of New York, Polished Stone Articles 
Used by the New York Aborigines, Earthen- 
ware of the New York Aborigines, Aboriginal 
Occupation of New York, Wampum and Shell 
Articles Used by New York Indians, Horn 
and Bone Implements of the New York 
Indians, Metallic Implements of the New York 
Indians, Metallic Ornaments of the New York 
Indians, History of the New York Iroquois, 
Perch Lake Mounds, Aboriginal Use of Wood 
in New York, Aboriginal Place Names of New 
York, Civil, Religious and Mourning Councils 
and Ceremonies of Adoption. 

In 1904 Doctor Beauchamp was adopted as 
a member of the Eel Clan by the Onondaga 
Nation and given the name of Wah-kat-you- 
ten; meaning beautiful or perfect rainbow. 
Besides being the foremost historian of Onon- 
daga county, he was the oldest Episcopal 
clergyman in the central New York diocese. 
He was a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a member of 
the American Folklore Society and the hon- 
orary president of the Lewis H. Morgan 
Chapter of the New York State Archeological 
Association, a statewide organization formed 
10 years ago to work in cooperation with the 
State Museum. 

an 

At the recent annual parents’ visiting day, 
School 69 of Buffalo entertained more than 
350 visitors. 

camilla 

Katherine Healy, an eighth grade pupil in 
the East Rockaway schools, has been awarded 
the bronze medal for the best essay in the 
“Old Ironsides” contest in the Long Island 
south shore section. 


= 
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State Examinations Board Names Committees for Syllabuses 


Recommendations regarding secondary edu- 
cation policies in the State and the appointment 
of committees to frame syllabuses and to pre- 
pare Regents examinations were made by the 
State Examinations Board at its meeting on 
December 5th in the State Education Building. 

Committees are to be named for the prepara- 
tion of new syllabuses in English, music and 
progressive mathematics. The committee in 
charge of preparing a drawing syllabus stated 
that it will have a report by March Ist and 
that it had reduced all the drawing courses, 
listed and unlisted, to about twenty, thus doing 
away with many special courses. The com- 
mittee preparing a revision of the syllabus in 
the classics is about to start work, using the 
data made available by the recent Classical 
Survey. The science syllabus committee will 
have completed its work by March Ist, it was 
reported. 

The subject of a course on study in morals 
and ethics was carefully considered. It was 
determined that a survey of the instructions 
now being given in that field should be made 
by the Department. 

Other actions taken by the board include: 

Authorization of the preparation of a bulle- 
tin on various phases of the junior high school. 

Disapproval of the suggestion that the sub- 
ject of international law and international rela- 
tions be included among high school subjects. 

Disapproval of the suggestion that a one-year 
course in economics be prepared. 

Recommendation that the certification in 
literature be abolished in English three years 
and English fourth year, it having been 
previously abolished in English four years. 

Referring to District Superintendent John 
L. Tildsley of New York City the proposal 
for additional counts for concentration in com- 
mercial subjects. 

Recommendation that the examination in 
English grammar be abolished. 

Recommendation that the examination in ad- 
vanced biology be continued by special arrange- 
ment with certain communities, and that zoology 
and botany be included in the biology exam- 
ination. 

Disapproval of the suggestion that credit for 
summer high school work be applied toward 
the University scholarship. 

Disapproval of the request that preacademic 
examinations be added to the summer exam- 
inations. 


Disapproval of the proposal that pupils 
seeking a college entrance diploma in order to 
enter engineering schools be permitted to sub- 
stitute for the three years modern foreign 
language requirement, two years of a modern 
foreign language plus an additional year of 
science, either chemistry or physics. 

Members of question committees nominated 
at the meeting are: 

English. Harry W. Hastings, professor of 
English, State College for Teachers; J. C. 
Tressler, head of English department, New- 
town High School, Elmhurst; Charles E. 
Rhodes, chairman, English department, Ben- 
nett High School, Buffalo; E. B. Richards, 
State Department of Education. 

Latin. Walter E. 


department and assistant principal, Stuyvesant 


Foster, chairman, Latin 


High School, and principal of Harlem Evening 
High School for Men; Perley O. Place, pro- 
fessor of Latin, Syracuse University; Claude 
L. Moss, principal, North Tonowanda High 
School; H. G. Thompson, State Department of 
Education. 

Greek. Charles B. Goold, French and Greek 
master, Albany Academy; Carroll N. Brown, 
associate professor of classical languages and 
literature, College of the City of New York; 
H. G. Department of 
Education. 


Thompson, State 


Charles E. 
first assistant in modern languages, Boys High 
School, Brooklyn; Winfred C. Decker, pro- 
fessor of German, State College for Teachers; 
W. R. Price, State Department of Education. 

French. Ola M. LaLime, teacher of French, 
Yonkers High School; Alice Corell, chairman, 
Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo; 
Dr James F. Mason, professor of romance 
languages and literature, Cornell University; 
W. R. Price, State Department of Education. 

Spanish. William M. Barlow, Curtis High 
School; Chester H. Stratton, Utica Free 
Academy; W. R. Price, State Department of 
Education. 

Italian. Leonard Covello, DeWitt Clinton 
High School; Annie T. Keyser, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Special committees for crediting teachers for 
John L. Grieg, depart- 


German. Overholser, chairman, 


oral work in French. 
ment of romance languages, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Earl B. Babcock, New York University; 
W. R. Price, State Department of Education. 
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Special committee for crediting teachers for 
oral work in German. Lewis Reynolds, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn; W. R. Price, 
State Department of Education. 


Special committee for crediting teachers for 
oral work in Spanish. Earl Harrison, Alex- 
ander Hamilton High School of Commerce, 
Brooklyn; W. R. Price, State Department of 
Education. 

History. Augustus S. Beatman, chairman, 
Julia Richman High School, New York; Adna 
W. Risley, State College for Teachers; Fred- 
erick H. Williams, head of history department, 
Binghamton Central High School; E. P. Smith, 
State Department of Education. 


Alexander L. Pugh, chairman, 
High School of Commerce, New York; 
Eugene E. Agger, associate professor of 
economics, Columbia University; E. P. Smith, 
State Department of Education. 


Economics. 


Mathematics. John A. Swenson, head of 
department of mathematics, Wadleigh High 
School, New York; A. S. Gale, University of 
Rochester; Harris Crandall, chairman, prin- 
cipal, Corinth High School; F. E. Seymour, 
State Department of Education. 

Physics. George W. Fowler, head of science 
department, Syracuse Central High School; 
Raymond B. Brownlee, chairman, department 
of physics, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York; R. C. Gibbs, Cornell University; C. N. 
Cobb, State Department of Education. 

Chemistry. Jesse E. Whitsit, chairman, de- 
partment of chemistry, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York; Stephen A. Vickery, head 
of science department, Gloversville High 
School; Arthur H. Norton, president, Keuka 
College; C. N. Cobb, State Department of 
Education. 

Biology. Harry Carpenter, West High 
School, Rochester; Paul R. Mann, chairman, 
head of biology department, Evander Childs 
High School, New York; Aaron L. Treadwell, 
professor of zoology, Vassar College; A. G. 
Clement, State Department of Education. 

Physical geography. Roy E. Abbey, chair- 
men, principal, Nott Street Intermediate School, 
Schenectady; Charles T. Macfarlane, professor 
of geography, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; C. N. Cobb, State Department of 
Education. 
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Commercial subjects. (a) Albert G. Belding, 
chairman, acting director of commercial edu- 
cation in high schools, New York; Floyd Hurl- 
but, superintendent of schools, Bay Shore; 
Willard B. Carhart, head of commercial de- 
partment, Johnstown High School. 

(b) Harry I. Good, chairman, head of com- 
mercial department, Hutchinson Central High 
School, Buffalo; Ralph H. Baker, head of busi- 
ness department, Yonkers High School; Jean- 
nette C. Hall, head of commercial department, 
New Rochelle High School. 


Drawing. Forest Grant, chairman, director 
of drawing, New York City; Harry Jacobs, 
supervisor of art education, Buffalo; Zara B. 
Kimmey, State Department of Education. 

Music. Charles C. Corwin, music 
visor, Corning Free Academy; T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn, instructor, department of music, State 
College for Teachers; Russell Carter, State 
Department of Education. 


super- 


Preliminary Committees 

History, spelling and English. Harlow S. G. 
Loveless, district superintendent, second district, 
Ontario county; Clara B. Springsteed, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Amsterdam; Pearl 
Kline, principal, Hamilton street school, Water- 
town. 

Arithmetic and geography. Harry W. Lang- 
worthy, superintendent of schools, Gloversville ; 
M. Gazelle Hoffman, district superintendent, 
third district, Niagara county; O. Wendell 
Hogue, director of grades, Elmira. 


College Graduate Professional Certificate 
Committee 
Dr Eliot Frost, professor of psychology, 
University of Rochester; Dr A. S. Hurst, 
Teachers College, Syracuse University; Dr R. 
T. Congdon, principal, Potsdam State Normal 
School; George R. Hardie, State Department 
of Education. 
ena 
The chapel at the Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School in Brooklyn, erected as a 
memorial to the twenty-two graduates of the 
school who gave their lives in the World War, 
was dedicated on November 20th. 
cemninidihiaiapiens 
Taxpayers of Skaneateles by a vote of 260 
to 54 have approved the issuance of bonds for 
$115,000 for the erection of an addition to the 
high school. 
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Saratoga County District Shows How To Improve School 


Common School District 8 of the town of 
Galway, Saratoga county, furnishes an example 
of what can be accomplished in bettering 
school conditions in the face of seemingly 
overwhelming odds. It is such an example 
because of the cooperation of teacher, trustee, 
taxpayers, district superintendent and the 
Department in an effort to give to the twenty- 
five boys and girls attending the school a 
square deal in the matter of comfortable 
quarters during their school life. 

The district is located about 12 miles from 
Ballston Spa, Saratoga Springs and Amster- 
dam and is in the second supervisory district 
of Saratoga county. The entire valuation of 
the district is $19,600. Several years ago it 
was thought necessary to make repairs to the 
building but the low valuation in the district 
and the high cost of building caused a delay. 
In addition, the site was low and swampy and 
a new location seemed to call for an entirely 
new building. The prospects for solving the 
problem were not bright but a solution was 
found. 

Frank H. Wood, Director of the School 
Buildings and Grounds Division of the Depart- 
ment, visited the old building with District 
Superintendent of Schools Lou Messinger and 
agreed to allow the old building to be placed 
on a new site provided the building could be 





The Old School on the Old Site 


moved and repaired so as to conform to speci- 
fied standards. A pleasant, high and dry 
location was obtained. Then George D. Coons, 
consulting architect of the Department, visited 
the building with the district superintendent 
and prepared plans for remodeling the school. 


The trustee cooperated wholeheartedly by 
arranging for the moving of the building while 
the ground was frozen, thus removing the dan- 
ger of wreckage and reducing the cost. He 
called a meeting of the taxpayers to present 
the plans of the Department and recommended 
that they be adopted exactly as set forth. The 
voters approved the necessary appropriation, 
thereby materially increasing the tax rate, of 
course, but doing it willingly that their children 





The New School on the New Site 


might have privileges approximating those of 
city and village boys and girls. 

The building was moved early in January 
1925 and school was resumed at once in the 
old building on the -new site. 
made during the summer of 1925 and the 
remodeled building was opened for use on Sep- 
tember 8, 1925. 

The accompanying photographs show some- 


Repairs were 


thing of what was accomplished. The new 
building has a pleasant, unilaterally lighted 
classroom, slate blackboards, room furnace in 
an alcove, conveniently located fuel room, 
sanitary toilets, entrance and warmed cloak- 
The site measures 1 acre and has a 
well of good water. The entire cost of the 


rooms. 


site, moving, remodeling and refurnishing the 
building was $2830. During all the proceed- 
ings, meetings and work of securing the new 
building, the teacher was a helpful influence. 
a 

The school building at School avenue and 
Forest place in Baldwin was destroyed by fire 
on December Ist. 
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G. H. Covey Elected President of Teachers Association 





Superintendent George H. Covey 


George H. Covey of Katonah, superintendent 
of schools of the third supervisory district of 
Westchester county, was elected president of 
the New York State Teachers Association at 
the meeting of the house of delegates on 
November 23d and 24th in Syracuse. 

Florence M. Matteson, dean of women at 
the Oneonta State Normal School, was elected 
vice president. New members of the executive 
committee elected at the meeting are Ernest F. 
Conway, advisor of boys, Syracuse Central 
High School; Inez M: Ahles, director of 
English in the Binghamton schools; and Theo- 
dore A. Zornow, principal of the Madison 
Junior High School, Rochester, and retiring 
president of the association. 

Resolutions adopted by the delegates include 
the following: 

That a solution of the pressing financial 
question in cities be sought through legislation 
to provide one-half the salary of every teacher 
in the State, with a maximum allowance of 
$1500, and that provision be made by law so 
that cities subject to the present constitutional 
tax limitation should set aside a certain specific 
percentage of their revenue for school pur- 
poses. The Governor was commended for 
calling a conference to consider this problem 
and assurance was given that the association 
would cooperate with the commission named 
by him to attempt a solution of the problem, 


if that solution is favored by the executive 
committee. 

That effort be made when conditions permit 
to increase the period of preparation of the 
average rural school teacher. 

That steps be taken toward the beginning of 
a system of dormitories for the teacher-training 
institutions. 

That effort be made to increase the non- 
resident academic tuition from $50 to $100 for 
each pupil and that provision be made for an 
allowance of $50 for nonresident tuition for 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. 

That the school year be lengthened from 180 
to 190 days. 

That provision be made for normal school 
scholarships. 

That the privileges of the tenure law be 
extended to all duly licensed teachers. 

That “pride in the Regents examinations 
system for college entrance and as a means of 
evaluating high school work be recorded, and 
that a request be made to the Department that 
the papers of seniors in high schools seeking 
to qualify for the Regents academic diploma 
and the college entrance diploma be scored and 
the results published by July 15th of each year.” 

That a radio broadcasting station be installed 
in the State Education Building and that the 
Regents prepare a school radio program. 

That the plan of allowing Regents credit for 
work done by pupils outside of school under 
private teachers be continued and extended, and 
that standards of qualifications be set for such 
teachers. 

District officers elected at the zone meetings 
are given below: 

Northern district: president, Carlos S. Blood, 
district superintendent of schools, Heuvelton; 
vice president, Gertrude E. Hyde, district 
superintendent of schools, Moira; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles R. Van Hoesen, principal, 
junior high school, Potsdam State Normal 
School. 

Eastern district: president, A. R. Coulson, 
principal, School 12, Albany; vice president, 
Anna Knox, Poughkeepsie; secretary-treasurer, 
George M. Elmendorf, superintendent of 
schools, Plattsburg. 

Southeastern district: president, Arthur H. 
Naylor, superintendent of schools, Port Jervis; 
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vice president, Robert D. Knapp, district 
superintendent of schools, Purdy Station; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Fred J. Lewis, district super- 
intendent of schoois, Barryville. 

Central district: president, Mabel E. Harris, 
principal, Franklin School, Utica; vice presi- 
dent, George R. Bodley, superintendent of 
schools, Fulton; secretary-treasurer, Anna M. 
Chapman, Kemble School, Utica. 

Central western district: president, William 
E. Hawley, principal, Monroe High School, 
Rochester; vice president, F. Neff Stroup, 
superintendent of schools, Newark; secretary- 
treasurer, Catherine O. Ward, principal, School 
39, Rochester. 

Western district: president, Frederick R. 
Darling, superintendent of schools, Dunkirk; 
vice president, Dr Harry W. Rockwell, prin- 
cipal, Buffalo State Normal School; secretary- 
treasurer, Dorothy B. Connelly, district super- 
intendent of schools, Ashville. 

Southern district: president, Dr Daniel J. 
Kelly, superintendent of schools, Binghamton; 
vice president, George J. Dann, superintendent 
of schools, Oneonta; secretary-treasurer, Edith 


Cc 
y 


Ray Tollerton, supervisor of grades, Cortland. 


- o——_ 


Tests for Superintendents 
To Be Held on January 22d 


An examination for the supervision of 
courses in agriculture and teaching that subject 
will be held on Friday, January 22d, beginning 
at 9.15 a. m. in centrally located high schools. 
The examination is for candidates for the 
position of district superintendent of schools. 
The schools in which it will be given are: 
Albany High School; North High School, 
Syracuse; East High School, 
Hutchinson Central High School, Buffalo; 
Jamestown High School; Elmira Free Acad- 
emy; Binghamton Central High School; 
Oneonta High School; Watertown High 
School ; Ogdensburg Free Academy; Franklin 
Academy, Malone; Plattsburg High School; 
Poughkeepsie High School; Patchogue High 
School. 


Rochester ; 


—O — 


Fire destroyed the Greenwich High School 
early on December 6th. The building was a 
two-story brick structure and was erected in 


1907. 


Appropriate $334,000 for 
School in Consolidated District 


The voting on December 3d of $334,000 for 
the erection of a junior-senior high school 
building for the Buchanan Union School, Dis- 
trict 6, town of Cortlandt, Westchester county, 
is the latest evidence of the excellent progress 
made by. the district since the consolidation 
a little more than 2 years ago of four former 
school districts of the town. The vote for the 
new building was 202 to 77. The three elemen- 
tary schools in the district will be used for 
pupils up to the sixth grade, since the buildings 
are conveniently located and are in good 
condition. 

Previous actions for improving school facili- 
ties in the district are: installation of a new 
ventilating, heating and sewage disposal system 
in one school; purchase of two large busses 
for the transportation of pupils; practically 
unanimous approval on March 3lst of the 
proposition to purchase a site of 12 acres and 
athletic field costing $25,000. 

Frank G. Lindsey is supervising principal of 
the district. Robert D. Knapp is superin- 
tendent of schools. 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
Wins Prize for Health Program 


The DeWitt Clinton High School of New 
York City is one of the three schools among 
which the award of $1000 in the national study 
of secondary school health programs conducted 
by the American Child Health Association was 
divided. The other two schools are the Jack- 
sonville Consolidated School, Jacksonville, Ark. 
and the New Trier Township High School, 
Kenilworth, Ill. The amount awarded is to be 
used for the promotion of health education. 

The Binghamton Central High School and 
three New York City schools, the Lincoln 
School, the Manhattan Trade School for Girls 
and the Horace Mann School, were the New 
York State schools included in the sixteen 
schools which received honorable mention in 
the contest. 

More than fifty schools submitted outlines 
and analyses of their health work, much valu- 
able work in health education thus being 
brought to light. The results of the study will 
be published by the association. 
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Form of Question Papers 


Announcement of the form of Regents exam- 
inations to be given this month has been made 
by Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the 
Examinations and Inspections Division of the 
Department. 

The examinations in English grammar and 
silent reading will be similar in form to those 
which have been given for the past 2 years. 

The experiment with respect to the form 
of the elementary algebra paper will be con- 
tinued. A paper of similar form will be offered 
in physical geography in which optional ques- 
tions of the new type will be given. Directions 
will be given at the head of the question paper. 
Principals and teachers are advised to give 
pupils instructions in the method of writing 
answer papers in these two subjects. Direc- 
tions were included in the typical examination 
in elementary algebra sent to schools in May 
1925 and in the June 1925 paper in that sub- 
ject. They are as follows: 

Do not open this sheet until the signal is 
given. 

Answer all questions in part I and five ques- 
tions from part II. 

Part I is to be done first and the maximum 
time to be allowed for this part is one and 
one-half hours. Merely write the answer to 
each question in the space at the right; no work 
need be shown. 

If you finish part I before the signal to stop 
is given you may begin part II. However, it 
is advisable to look your work over carefully 
before proceeding to part II since no credit 
will be given any answer in part I which is 
not correct and reduced to its simplest form. 

When the signal to stop is given at the close 
of the one and one-half hour period, work on 


part I must cease and this sheet of the question 
paper must be detached. It will then be col- 
lected and you should continue with the 
remainder of the examination. 


Examinations of the new type in modern 
languages and in physics, which were given 
last June for experimental purposes, will not 
be a part of the January 1926 Regents exam- 
ination program. 


—- — O— 


Ned H. Dearborn Appointed 


Dr Ned H. Dearborn has been appointed 
Assistant in Charge of Normal Schools and 
Teacher Training for the Department. He will 
have general direction of the administration of 
the teacher-training program for the State, 
including all matters relating to teacher certi- 
fication. The permanent appointment of Doctor 
Dearborn became effective on December 16th. 
He had been connected with the Department 
on a provisional appointment since September. 

Doctor Dearborn has had extensive experi- 
ence as principal and superintendent of schools. 
He was for 2 years director of the training 
department of the Oswego State Normal 
School and for the past 2 years he was at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
he recently completed the work for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. 

In announcing the appointment, Assistant 
Commissioner George M. Wiley said: 


In the continued development of our teacher- 
training program and in our endeavor to 
articulate more closely the administrative part 
of the work with the professional work of the 
state normal schools and other teacher-training 
agencies, Doctor Dearborn will endeavor to 
carry forward the policies which have already 
been well established, namely, that this work 
be put on a strictly professional basis. In his 
efforts he will welcome the cooperation and 
suggestions of all superintendents throughout 
the State. 


—o—_ 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Washington, February 21st-25th 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, February 21st-26th 

Teachers’ conferences: third district, Broome 
county, Union, January 8th 
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Associated School Boards and Trustees Meet in Glens Falls 


The sixth annual meeting of the Associated 
School Boards and Trustees of the State of 
New York was held in the Glens Falls High 
School on December 4th and 5th. 

In many respects it was the most successful 
and significant meeting ever held by this im- 
portant educational organization. The attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of the 
association. The program was strong, thor- 
oughly practical and held the closest attention 
of the delegates. 

Among those who gave addresses were Dr 
Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Education; 
Dr John W. Withers, dean of New York 
University; Dr Ernest C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo; Dr Paul R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Lewis H. Pounds of New York City. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
program was the annual dinner of the associa- 
tion which was held in the high school gym- 
nasium on Friday evening with Dr Frank 
Quackenbush, the president, presiding. Short 
addresses were made by Dr Frank B. Gilbert, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education; William 
Leland Thompson, president of the Troy board 
of education; J. Ward Russell, board of educa- 
tion, Glens Falls; and Mrs Alice D. Hamilton, 
board of education, Elmira. The principal 
address was given by Dr Bernard Clausen of 
Syracuse and was highly inspirational and 
effective. The Glens Falls High School or- 
chestra of forty pieces furnished a delightful 
musical program under the direction of Doctor 
Moss. The wives of the members of the Glens 
Falls board of education acted as a reception 
committee. 

The association went on record in favor of 
an additional grant from the State for non- 
resident tuition and not less than $100 and also 
in favor of making recommendations concern- 
ing the personnel of the Board of Regents. 
Strong resolutions were also adopted recom- 
mending state aid for school purposes. 

From half a dozen invitations the one from 
Ithaca was accepted as the place of meeting 
for the association in 1926. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Dr Frank Quackenbush, Northport; 
first vice president, George H. Faulkner, 
Owego; second vice president, Ansel Young, 
Greenport; third vice president, Mrs Alice D. 


Mrs E. L. 
A. Searing, 


Hamilton, Elmira; secretary, 
Robertson, Syracuse; treasurer, R. 


Rochester ; chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, J. Ward Russell, Glens Falls; executive 
committee, J. D. Mickle, Chatham; Mrs C. O. 
Judkins, Glens Falls; J. W. Hook, Ithaca; Mrs 
W. F. Felton, Buffalo; Mrs F. C. Cuklins, 
Oswego. 

a 


Commissioner Asks Cooperation 
of School Boards and Trustees 


The relation of the State Department of 
Education to the school boards and trustees 
of the State should be that of complete and 
cordial cooperation, Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves told members of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees of the State at their 
annual meeting in Glens Falls on December 4th. 
Both bodies, he said, are state organizations 
and are engaged in the same work. “ Education 
is so important a matter,” he continued, “ that 
the State must be considered a unit, each part 
organicaily related to all other parts and as a 
whole vitally interested in the success of educa- 
tion in every district within its borders.” 

He set forth the relation between the local 
officers and the state officers in the following 
manner : 

School officials of the several cities and dis- 
tricts are state officers to exactly the same 
extent as the officers legally designated to con- 
duct the affairs of the State Department of 
Education. The prime responsibility for school 
administration rests with the local authorities, 
while the Department, through its Board of 
Regents, is required by law to establish educa- 
tional policies, and the Commissioner of 
Education, as the chief executive of the 
Department, is required by express provisions 
of the state statutes to enforce the laws relating 
to public education and the legally established 
policies of the Regents. 

Declaring that the Department is at all times 
anxious and willing to obtain from the boards 
and trustees their full and frank views on 
school matters, and assuring them that pro- 
posals submitted by them will be carefully con- 
sidered, the Commissioner asked that they keep 
the Department informed of their position, as 
an association and as individuals, on proposed 
changes in the Education Law and on policies 
relating to the public schools. 
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Insuring Public School Property Is Subject of New Study 


The charge that school administration is not 
founded upon sound business principles is no 
longer justified. During the past quarter 
century problems of taxation, organization, 
management, accounting, school building con- 
struction etc. have been studied with such care 
and ability that it can be truly said that school 
administration is a real science. Added to a 
rapidly growing literature in this specialized 
field of education is a recent publication of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, deal- 
ing with the insurance of school property. Its 
title is Insuring Public School Property; its 
author is Dr William T. Melchior, professor 
of education at St Lawrence University. 

This study is of special interest to school 
administrators of New York State because 
(1) the data was collected chiefly in New York 
State, (2) the procedure followed by the author 
stands the test of accepted methods of investi- 
gation, (3) in character the study is intensive 
in its application and extensive in its recognition 
of the problems involved, and (4) the informa- 
tion presented in the form of data assembled, 
organized and interpreted and the principles of 
insurance practices set forth are invaluable to 
the school administrator who would command 
the respect of his business associates and safe- 
guard wisely the property interests of his 
constituency. 

The report of the study begins with a 
description of the manner of securing, classi- 
fying and tabulating the data. Then follows 
a brief discussion of the New York State In- 
surance Law. Next is found a consideration 
of the scientific basis of fire insurance. Fire 
hazards, protection by prevention and by insur- 
ance, methods of insurance, and appraisals for 
insurance purposes constitute the next group of 
topics. These are followed by data showing 
the amounts and costs of fire insurance and a 
study of losses by fire, lightning and wind- 
storm. The author then very appropriately 
raises the question: Does it pay to insure? 
and proceeds to answer the question by pre- 
senting additional data in the form of a sum- 
mary of insurance provisions regarding school 
property throughout the country and a sym- 
posium on public school risks as interpreted by 
insurance executives. Of no small importance 
are the summary of the study and the 
bibliography. 


What specific values has this study for the 
school administrators of New York? (1) It 
presents the facts related to present insurance 
practices in New York and, in a general way, 
elsewhere in the United States. (2) Methods 
of desirable procedure based upon clear state- 
ments of sound principles are here available 
for the improvement of local practices. (3) 
Pertinent questions are raised concerning the 
important problem of adequate financial ac- 
counting. (4) Criterions for present and 
future legislation can be deduced from the 
report. (5) Valuable suggestions may be ob- 
tained regarding school building construction. 
(6) Expert opinion is clearly presented to serve 
as a basis for sound thinking about the various 
problems of the different kinds of school 
property insurance. 

The report is entirely worthy of a place of 
importance in the professional library of every 
school administrator who aspires to maintain 
a high standard of business procedure. Doctor 
Melchior and his advisers in this study have 
made a very creditable contribution. 

Nep H. DEARBORN 
sania 


Mechanicville School Addition 
Provides Adequate Facilities 

With the opening of the new addition to the 
Mechanicville High School on December Ist, a 
full-time school schedule for all pupils was 
made possible. The high school building with 
the completed addition will now house 628 
pupils and will be so arranged as to comprise 
a junior-senior high school on the 6-6 plan, 
according to Superintendent of Schools Evan 
E. Jones. 

With this addition containing twenty-two 
classrooms, Mechanicville has a junior-senior 
high school of forty classrooms, two manual 
training rooms, two fully equipped domestic 
science rooms, a spacious study hall, a medical 
inspection room, board of education room, an 
office for the superintendent of schools, ample 
space for the library, a gymnasium and audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of more than 
700, a principal’s office, and a rest room for 
teachers. 

The total cost of the building was $260,000, 
there having been an expenditure of $85,000 
for the erection of the building in 1915 and of 
$175,000 for the erection of the addition. 
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Recent Books on Education 


DP. ..g Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State hope so, At all events, you have done your part 
, " 7 . . and I thank you for letting me read the book.” 

Library Written by a teacher who knows boys, for he fol- 

hatin lowed them to the country and in one of the best 

Anderson, C. PA Visiting the teacher at known camps in the Nation learned to know them 


. . ° : when they were most themselves. In his experience 

rork ase studies ctec ac g. . 
work. Case tudie et directed teachin with them he tested methods new and old, and while 
N. Y. Appleton. 1925. $2 he has no new method to offer he has a good book 
full of observation and comment that _irradiate 


Supervisio 1as_ beco so 7 ov i 
th 7 at le st > io s: Bony Ph nsny oO ~ methods with new meanings. And it is written 
D A as a s yssibie -vote > - ‘ 
i “- A ‘ a - sh ze ad iP it % h a> . ~~ delightfully as a teacher’s autobiography — the 
0 $ zie pnas C ‘ a das 7 7 i , 
OK Oo a Single pha , F 2 record of a remarkable adventure in human under- 


which is often regarded as the essential act otf standing 
supervision, namely, visiting the classroom and ob- tla at a 


serving the teacher at work, The present volume Pillsbury W.B Education as the psychol 
° ° ° ; < as S\ - 


is in effect an expansion of certain chapters of the 
earlier work by Professor Burton. The material is, 
however, mainly new and as drawn from actual 
practices in the Detroit public schools. Many 
specific cases are described and numerous outlines 
and checklists are provided, together with fairly 
exhaustive lists of references to articles in period- 
icals 


Comfort, W. W. The choice of a college 


N. Y. Macmillan. 1925. 80 cents 

Practical, sound advice to those preparing for col- 
lege. It considers such questions as size, location, 
denomination, the pro’s and con’s of coeducation, 
types of courses — whether cultural or technical — 
and the best preparation for entrance. 


Edwards, A. S. The psychology of elemen- 


tary education. Boston. Houghton. 1925 
$2 

There are four large periods in the life and 
development of the school child —the primary, the 
intermediate, the junior high school and the senior 
high school — each of which has its own appropriate 


psychology. The present volume offers a practical 
psychology for the education of pupils during the 
intermediate period. The introductory part deals 


with the nature and objectives of education and 
with the hereditary, hygienic and social facts that 
condition learning and teaching. The main body of 
the book presents the psychology of learning and 
teaching, both in its more general aspects and in 
relation to moral education and the particular sub- 
jects of reading and the language arts, experiments 
and construction. Individual differences and_ their 
treatment next receive attention and the concluding 
section warns against harmful pedagogical traditions 
and superstitions and emphasizes the significance of 
study. 


Gesell, Arnold. The retarded child: how to 


help him: a handbook for teachers describ- 
ing the individual program method of 
training the deficient child in rural and 
graded schools. Bloomington, Ill. Public 


School Publishing Co. 60 cents 

In the first place we ought to understand and 
interpret the deficient child. The first two parts 
of the book are intended to help the teacher to do 
that much. In the second place we ought to bring 
about reasonable changes in his school program and 
in his home life, to make the most of his capacities 
and to safeguard him as far as possible. The last 
two parts of the book give definite suggestions as 
to how this may be accomplished. 


Hamilton, A. E. The real boy. N. Y. Boni 


and Liveright. 1925. $2.50 

Edward W. Bok says: “ Yes, you have written 
an interesting book, very interesting. You have 
more successfully turned the boy inside out than 
any author I have read, But what will teachers 
and parents do with these revelations, I wonder? 
Listen they may, but will they profit and act? I 


ogist sees it. N.Y. Macmillan. 1925. $2 

The developments in psychology as applied to the 
field of education have been so numerous in recent 
years that this timely summary of their practical 
applications to present-day educational problems will 
be of great value to those engaged in, or preparing 
for, the profession of teaching. 

In offering the teacher a concise survey of the 
most recent developments in education the book 
should prove one useful in institutions that 
can give but a comparatively short time to the sub- 
ject, while the well selected bibliographical lists with 
each chapter indicate available material for those 
who wish a more expanded treatment of any par- 
ticular phase of the subject. 


Richmond, Winifred. The adolescent girl. 


N. Y. Macmillan. 1925. $1.25 

Parents and teachers will find their needs served 
by the style and organization of the volume. As 
might be expected from the professional experience 
of the author, who is psychologist at the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, there is a decided emphasis 
upon psychological and social problems presented by 
unfortunate deviates. The abnormal girl and the 
delinquent girl occupy a third of the chapters. As 
parents and teachers, however, are obliged in actual 
fact to spend a disproportionate amount of time and 
thought upon such individuals, the space devoted to 
them is justified. 

Much of what is written here is applicable not 
only to the adolescent girl, but to adolescence 
regardless of sex. After society has done its best 
to understand and educate her, the adolescent girl 
“must fight her own battles and learn her own 
lessons, as women have done since the world began.” 


Ritter, E. L. & Wilmarth, A. L. Rural 


school methods. N. Y. Scribner. 1925 
$1.80 

Provides practical helps for rural teachers. It 
contains the basic principles of learning and the 
most approved methods of presentation. Both prin- 
ciples and methods are illustrated by numerous con- 
crete examples. The latest results of educational 
research in method and subject matter are utilized 
and adapted to meet the peculiar conditions of the 
one-teacher school. All suggestions are the out- 
growth of direct contact with rural school situations. 


Sharlip, William, & Owens, A. A. Adult 


immigrant education. N. Y. Macmillan. 


$1.50 

This is the first authoritative, comprehensive and 
systematic exposition of the pedagogy of adult immi- 
grant instruction. It is designed specifically for 
two purposes: (1) to prepare new teachers for 
Americanization work and (2) to help teachers 
already in service. It defines the problem presented 
by adult foreigners, and gives a specific, compre- 
hensive course of study and information regarding 
method. In brief, it answers for teachers the 
questions: What shall I teach, and, How shall I 
teach it? 
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Debate Material Offered to Schools by State Library 


The New York State Library has for many 
years offered the loan of package debate libra- 
ries to schools. The growth of this collection 
has been rapid and the service greatly 
appreciated. 

The new annual list of subjects for debate 
has unfortunately been delayed in preparation 
this year. Below are some suggestions of 
topics for debate and discussion to supplement 
the 1924-25 list. The wording is purposely 
informal. Material on these subjects is avail- 
able for loan under the usual regulations upon 
application through the librarian or principal 
of the school. 

Adult education 

Allied debts — Shall we collect? 

Auto accidents 

Aviation —Is a Federal Department of Avi- 
ation desirable? 

Billboards — Shall we prohibit billboards 
along state highways? 

Cabinet government — Shall we adopt it? 

Canals —Is the Erie route better than the 
Saint Lawrence? 

Census, state — Shall we abolish it? 

China — Open door 

Coal mines — Should the Government own? 

Coal strike— Should the Government inter- 


vene? 

Coeducation 

Courts — Can decisions be rendered with less 
delay ? 


Community centers 

Consolidation of rural schools 

Crime — causes and remedies 

Crime news — Should it be published ? 

Deeper Hudson 

Dirigibles — Are they a success? 

Divorce — Should the states adopt uniform 
divorce laws? 

Electoral college — Shall it be abolished? 

Evolution — Shall it be taught in schools? 

Farmers cooperative organizations 

Federal encroachment on state rights 

Federal trade commission 

Firearms — Shall sale of firearms be pro- 
hibited ? 

Football — Shall colleges reduce schedule to 
four games? 

Freedom of press 

Honor system — Should our school adopt it? 

Judges— Should they be elected or appointed ? 


Juvenile courts 

League of Nations —Is it a failure? 

Lobbying 

Locarno conference 

Metric system — Shall we adopt? 

Mitchell, Colonel William 

Morocco — Should France withdraw? 

Mosul — Should Turkey be granted? 

Mussolini 

Parcel post — Should 
restored ? 

Philippine independence — Shall we grant? 

Platoon schools 

Poison gas— Should its use in warfare be 
prohibited ? 

Police women 

Postal service 

Radio— Should the Government control 
radio? 

Railroad rates 

Rubber — Should the United States control 
its source of supply? 

Salvage and the elimination of waste 

Sea power vs. air power 

Senate rules — Should they be reformed? 

Short ballot 

Strikes — Can compulsory arbitration prevent 
strikes ? 

Submarines— Should the nations outlaw 
them? 

Super power 

Traffic control 

Vaccination — Should the laws relating to 
vaccination be enforced? 

War — Can the nations outlaw war? 

World court— Should the United States 
enter ? 

Zeppelins — Are they a failure? 


former rates be 


-~ —O-— 


National Thrift Week 
Will Begin January 17th 


National Thrift Week is to be observed from 
January 17th to 23d. The committee in charge 
gives the following ten rules for a successful 
and happy life: work and earn; make a bud- 
get; record expenditures ; have a bank account; 
carry life insurance; own your home; make 
a will; invest in safe securities; pay bills 
promptly; share with others. 








as 
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Local History of New York State 
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Daniel Morgan 


At about the time that General Montgomery 
tock position before St Johns, an expedition 
of still more adventurous description took its 
rise in the American camp at Cambridge, Mass. 
The idea is, with some uncertainty, ascribed 
to General Washington, who disclosed it to 
General Schuyler in a letter of August 20th. 
“It is,” he wrote, “to penetrate into Canada, 
by way of Kennebec River, and so to Quebec 
by a route ninety miles below Montreal.” The 
commander in this undertaking, one of the 
most extraordinary in military history, Colonel 
Benedict Arnold. The detachment which he 
led comprised ten companies of infantry and 
three of riflemen, one company having for its 
captain the famous Daniel Morgan. A volun- 
teer in the adventure was Aaron Burr, aged 
19 years. Piercing the Maine and Canadian 
forests, by way of the Kennebec and Chaudiére 
rivers, losing 200 men by cold, fatigue and 
starvation, and as many by desertion, Arnold 
and his band pushed on until on the morning 
of November 13th they stood on the Heights 
of Abraham, ascending by the path by which 
Wolfe and his soldiers had mounted in the 
French war in 1759. 

Bad weather, bad roads and bad discipline 
made the movement of General Montgomery's 
army from St Johns to Montreal a long march, 


On to Quebec 


and ten days passed after the taking of St 
Johns before the river St Lawrence was 
reached. He had hoped to capture Sir Guy 
Carleton at Montreal; but the night before the 
arrival of the Americans, Carleton sailed down 
the river with his garrison, accompanied by a 
number of small vessels. This voyage being 
intercepted by American forces at the mouth 
of the Sorel river, the British general slipped 
away in disguise and arrived at Quebec in 
season to hasten preparation for the retention 
of that stronghold. The force left behind at 
the Sorel surrendered, turning over to the 
Americans a very considerable supply of pro- 
visions and army equipment. 

The citizens of Montreal accepted General 
Montgomery’s humane and friendly assurances, 
and he met no resistance in occupying the city. 
Then his troubles were renewed. A regiment 
from Connecticut had marched with him to 
Montreal on a promise that it should be 
allowed to go home after that place had yielded, 
an assurance which no chance was given him 
to forget. A misunderstanding arose between 
the general and his subordinates over his 
generosity toward prisoners of war, and his 
resentment led him to resign the command, 
which he resumed on their explanation and 
expression of confidence. It has been stated 
that the general shared the unfavorable view 
which the professional soldier usually takes of 
the untrained officer. From different causes 
the American commander early found himself 
at the head of not more than 800 effective men, 
a number which in a short time was reduced 


to 300. 


The appearance of Colonel Arnold was a chal- 
lenge to the officer in command at Quebec to 
emulate Montcalm by coming out to fight. But 
the commander in 1775 had discovered that his 
garrison, though superior in numbers to 
Arnold’s force, was more or less in sympathy 
with the invaders, and he knew what a 
Canadian winter could do to destroy an enemy 
in camp, if ill supplied with food and clothing. 
Arnold, realizing the situation, and hearing 
that Quebec was soon to be reinforced, with- 
drew to Point-aux-Trembles, eight leagues 
distant, where he was joined by Montgomery 
with a still smaller fighting remnant on 
December 3d. 
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Safety Contests Announced 
for Teachers and Pupils 

The subjects of the 1925-26 essay contest on 
safety conducted by the Highway Education 
Board for elementary school pupils is “My 
School’s Share in Highway Safety.” The 
subject of the contest for lesson plans to be 
submitted by elementary school teachers is 
“Lessons for Children on Highway Safety.” 

The rules for the essay and lesson contests 
are similar to those of previous years. The 
essays are not to exceed 500 words and are to 
be submitted to the school authorities not later 
than February 24, 1926. Pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, who are 14 
years old or younger, are eligible. Each essay 
must be illustrated by an original drawing, 
appropriate photograph or clipping from a 
magazine or newspaper. Essays must be writ- 
ten on one side of the paper only, and may 
be typewritten or prepared with pen and ink. 
Each must bear the name, school and home 
address of the pupil in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. 

The lessons must be not less than 1000 or 
more than 3000 words in length and are to be 
submitted not later than February 24th. Each 
must be written on one side of the paper only 
and must bear the name, school and home 
address of the writer in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A lesson may take 
the form which the teacher considers best 
presents the subject, such as lecture, recitation, 
game or drama. 

The awards for New York State in the essay 
contest are a gold medal and $15 for the best 
essay, a silver medal and $10 for the second 
best essay, and bronze medals and $5 each for 
the 25 next best essays. The national awards 
for the pupils are: first, a gold watch and a 
trip to Washington with all expenses paid; 
second, a gold watch; third, a gold watch. 

The national awards in the lesson contest 
are: first, $500 and a trip to Washington with 
all expenses paid; second, $300; third, $200. 





O-——_ 


An appropriation of $150,000 for the building 
of an addition to the high school in Franklin 
Square has been voted by taxpayers. The addi- 
tion will contain eight classrooms, an audi- 


torium and a gymnasium. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Art Work of Keeseville Pupils 
Brings Them Christmas Money 


About the middle of October the eighteen 
boys and girls of the seventh grade industrial 
art class of the Keeseville High School decided 
that they would like to earn money to buy 
their mothers’ Christmas presents. 

The class ordered 450 cards which they 
painted and sold. With the money cleared 
from the cards the children proceeded to buy 
materials. They made balsam pillows, luncheon 
sets, tea towels, holders, various kinds of 
candy, painted vases, boxes, shoe trees, coat 
hangers, milkweeds, and blotter corners. The 
class advertised extensively by posters and 
circular letters which were reproduced by a 
duplicating machine made by pupils. 

The sale brought each member of the class 
a profit of $1 and gave the class $4.53 which 
was used for a Christmas party. 


— o——_ 


New Addition to School 
in Mount Kisco Opened 

The $225,000 addition to the Mount Kisco 
High School was formally opened on Novem- 
ber 20th. James Wingate of the State Depart- 
ment of Education was the principal speaker. 

The addition, the second to be made since 
the first section was erected in 1912, completes 
the building. It provides rooms especially 
designed for kindergarten, drawing, home 
economics, commercial work, a teachers’ rest 
room, new offices, an enlarged gymnasium, a 
remodeled auditorium with new balcony, stage 
and moving picture booth, new heating plant 
and nine other classrooms. 


_ —~Q——— 


Corner Stone Laid and 
New Building Dedicated 

Two events important in the educational his- 
tory of Buffalo took place on November 24th. 
On the afternoon of that day the corner stone 
for the city’s latest secondary school, East 
High School, was laid, and in the evening the 
formal dedication of the Bennett High School 
took place. 

The new East High School is to be com- 
pleted by September 1927. The structure itself 
will cost $870,000, and with the furnishings 
and equipment will represent an investment of 


$1,200,000. 
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Greater Attention Urged for Prevention of Deafness 


Edward C. Rider, superintendent of the 
Northern New York Institution for Deaf 
Mutes, at Malone, in a letter to his board 
trustees gives information valuable to those 
interested in the schools. He states in part 
as follows: 

While so much is being accomplished in the 
correction of eye sight and in teaching proper 
care of teeth among children, comparatively 
little is being done to encourage the preserva- 
tion of hearing. 

Chronic coryza, continued obstructions to 
nasal breathing, like deviated (crooked) sep- 
tums, adenoids and enlarged tonsils are pre- 
disposing causes of deafness. There is a 
menace in common colds in the head, which 
are so prevalent among children during the late 
fall and winter months. They recur fre- 
quently and the inflammation of the nasal 
passages is apt to become more extensive with 
each succeeding attack, involving the Eustachian 
tube and the middle ear. When this does 
occur, the membrane lining the tympanic cavity 
grows thick and congested, dry and unyielding, 
interfering in some degree with the process of 
hearing. 

A child may not be conscious of loss of 
hearing for certain periods because at first he 
may be only slightly deaf in damp and heavy 
weather. The slowly diminishing function of 
the ear, however, gradually lessens his hearing 
distance. Then follows the disadvantages of 
a misunderstood individual. He may be con- 
sidered slow and he may be retarded year after 
year, when really his deficiency is aural rather 
than mental. Such mistakes have lost to many 
children in the public schools, their best chances 
in life 

Coryza, or rhinitis, should not be allowed to 
take its course, for its sequalae may be dan- 
gerous and far reaching. It is infectious, yet 
the child who has it is permitted to attend 
school and his condition passes unnoticed, or 
at least it receives but little consideration. In 
his little pocket he carries a handkerchief to 
receive the catarrhal discharge from his nose. 
It soon becomes a most excellent breeding place 
for germs and think how often during the day 
that handkerchief scatters infection in the air 
which others have to breathe. Such a child 
is a carrier of disease and every time he 
coughs or sneezes, he helps to spread it. 

Doctor Myers, an eminent specialist of 
Copenhagen, to whom honor is due for first 
having directed the attention of the medical 
profession to the great importance of removing 
adenoid growths, has written that in seventy- 
four per cent of his adenoidal cases, there was 
more or less deafness. There are, no doubt, 
many children in the public schools today who 
have throat troubles which, if neglected, may 
affect their hearing. As diseases of the ear 
so often follow affections of the nose and 


naso-pharynx, more careful examination should 
be made of these passages and proper treat- 
ment prescribed. 

Diseased tonsils are indirect causes of deaf- 
ness in some instances. They should be 
removed. 

Impacted wax may interfere temporarily 
with hearing. The gathering process may be 
due to a scaly condition of the auditory canal, 
which naturally would impede the outward 
flow of wax. Some otologists claim that it 
may follow the practice of pouring soap and 
warm water into the ear to clean it and then 
by using a towel for drying purpose, push the 
mixture of cerumen and soap deeper into the 
ear 

Repeated attacks of ear-ache not infrequently 
lead to tympanic troubles, and later in life, to 
deafness. If professional advice could be 
obtained for such cases, there would be far 
less demand for mechanical devices to improve 
hearing. 

There is a serious lack in education if it 
permits pupils to become physically restricted 
in the acquirement of mental training and in 
the use of it for the public good. “ Knowledge 
without health and power can profit a nation 
but little.” So in this country of ours, the 
public schools, through which all children must 
pass during the early period of their develop- 
ment, should exercise control over the physical 
well-being of their pupils. Teachers should be 
instructed how to detect symptoms of disease, 
just as they are taught the principles of 
first aid. 

When a teacher finds a pupil in need of 
medical attention, she should be authorized 
to send the case to a doctor employed by 
school authorities to furnish free services to 
all children bearing a teacher’s request for 
treatment. In the rural communities, more 
frequent and more careful professional exam- 
inations should be made, followed by written 
recommendations to parents as to home care. 
The child is but the sum of all his interests 
and among his best assets are ears that hear. 
They are of greater importance than his teeth, 
which can be replaced. If life, first of the 
boy, then of the man, means anything to edu- 
cation, the public schools should adopt more 
effective means for stamping out the causes of 
deafness among children. 

(}- ——— 

A bond issue of $100,000 to purchase addi- 
tional land as school sites in White Plains has 
been approved by the common council of that 
city. 





——— 0 —— 
An additional gift of $750,000 by the General 
Education Board of the University of Roches- 
ter has been announced by President Rush 


Rhees. 
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Albany Board Increases Salary Schedule for Teachers 


The board of education of Albany has raised 
its salary schedule so that now the maximum 
for teachers of kindergarten through the sixth 
grade is $1900, seventh grade $1975, and eighth 
grade $2050. Any teacher in this group who 
obtains a bachelor’s degree in college receives 
one additional increment of $100. The maxi- 
mum for high school teachers is $2300 and any 
receiving a master’s 


teacher in this group 


degree receives an additional increment of $100. 


A50m-D25-16,500(4360) 


Dr C. Edward Jones, superintendent of 
schools, estimates that when school opens next 
September there will be forty teachers receiv- 
ing credit for their bachelor’s degree and 
twenty receiving credit for their master’s 
degree. 

Many teachers who are starting or who have 
partially completed their work for their col- 
lege graduate work are now arranging for their 
courses at the State College for Teachers. 
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